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which may be carried, in a thousand years, the Power of Man over Matter. We may perhaps learn to deprive large Masses of their Gravity and give them absolute Levity, for the sake of easy Transport. Agriculture may diminish its Labour and double its produce; all Diseases may by sure means be prevented if not cured, not excepting Old Age, and our Lives lengthened at pleasure even beyond the antediluvian Standard/'3 No other American expressed so unqualified a faith in the idea of progress and in this country's relation to it as did Joel Barlow. He began his literary career as an associate of the Hartford Wits, whose verse showered satire on all leveling tendencies, but he became a convert to militant democracy during his residence abroad. The development of Barlow's rationalism, humanitarianism, and utilitarianism and the closely related doctrine of progress is revealed by contrasting The Vision of Columbus (1787) with the revised and elaborated Columbiad (1809). In the former he delineated human history in orthodox fashion, subscribed to the Scottish common-sense distrust of abstract reason, and viewed progress in theological, passive terms. In The Columbiad,. on the other hand, Barlow now argued that progress could be realized only through effort, and that democracy, science, and a rationalistic, Tiumane education provided the key to that realization. Highly republican and nationalistic in tone and completely in tune with the ideas of the Enlightenment, The Columbiad indicted the feudal remnants in civilization, glorified the perfectibility of human nature and institutions, and argued for the application of scientific method in morals and government as the most certain means of opening the door to unlimited good. America was set apart by Providence itself for this world mission:4
For here great nature with a bolder hand, Roll'd the broad stream and heaved the lifted hand; And here, from finisht earth, triumphant trod, The last ascending steps of her creating God.
The decadence of ancient nations, largely the result of war, poverty, and the privileged status of the arts, would find no parallel in America, which was to end war by bringing the nations together in a league of peace and to inaugurate a democratic humanism by elevating everyone to enjoy the highest level of comfort, beauty, and knowledge.
3 Albert H. Smythe (ed.), The Writings of Benjamin Franklin  (Philadelphia, 1905-1907), VIII, 10.
4 Joel Barlow, The Columbiad (Philadelphia, 1809), I, 39.